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Arkiy, Lucy (see Women of Letters): begin- 
ning of her career, 330; her ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Queen Elizabeth,” etc., 331; her last work, 
the “ Life of Addison,”’ and review of it 
by Macaulay, 331, 332; literary reunions 
under her roof at Hampstead, 332 ; cor- 
respondence with Dr. Channing, 333, 
334; Hampstead thirty years ago, 335; 
her recollections of Joanna Baillie, 337. 

Art, Christian ; see Symbolism. 


Baituie, Joanna (see Women of Letters) : her 
home at Hampstead and its literary re- 
unions, 336; os friendship with Scott, 
336; recollections of her by Miss Lucy 
Aikin, 337; Birthday Lines by Joanna to 
Agnes Baillie, 338, 339. 

Barbauld, Mrs., 330. 

Blanc, Mont ; see Mont Blanc. 

Booth’s ‘‘ Epigrams, Ancient and Modern ;” 
see Epigrams. 

Bryce, James, B.A.; see Roman Empire. 


Cornwatuis, Caroline F. (see Women of 
Letters) : literary career, 339; her views 
of woman’s intellect and position, 340; 
her early trials, and their influence on her 
character, 341 ; description of her mental 
state, 342 ; receives offer of marriage from 
Sismondi, 343; her reply to a newspaper 
attack on the clergy, 344; first visit to 
Italy, 345; her theory of Christianity, 
346; Sismondi’s reply to her arguments, 
347; her interest in German theology, 
348; objections to Dissent, 348; her 
opinions on man’s power over himself to 
prevent or control insanity, 349; her ad- 
mission of defeat in the struggle to carry 
the powers of reason beyond their pro- 
vince, 350; extracts from letters written 
in sickness, 351; poetical compositions, 
351, 352 ; linguistic and scientific acquire- 
ments, 352; her ardour in reading and 
writing, 352 ; Miss Cornwallis’s writings, 
353 ; anecdote of Coleridge and Byron, 





354; comparison between Enugénie de 
Guérin and Miss Cornwallis, 354, 355; 
her remarks on the “ pietism’’ of Wilber- 
force, 355, 356. 


Criticism, Essays in, by Matthew Arnold, 


158; his poetry, 159; characteristics of 
his essays, 160; present state of English 
criticism, 161, 162; want of fixed princi- 
ples among critics, and its results, 162; 
what criticism should be, 163; George 
Gilfillan, 163; Mr. Arnold’s lectures on 
translating Homer, 163, 164; his con- 
ception of criticism, 165-68; the “ Philis- 
tines,” 166; Gallicism of Mr. Arnold, 168; 
what criticism can accomplish, 169; notice 
of Henrich Heine, 170; development of 
English literature, 171; Pope’s picture of 
a model critic, 172; Mr. Wright’s reply to 
Mr. Arnold, 173; love for “ vivacity,” 
173; Mr. Arnold’s affectation, 174, 175; 
benefits from sound criticism, 176; criti- 
cism should restrain eccentricity, 177, and 
false estimates and fine writing, 178, 179 

Mr. Arnold’s idea of poetry, 180; value 
of acquaintance with classical literature, 
181; passage exemplifying the grace of 
Mr. Arnold’s style, 181, 182; character- 
istics of his volume, 182. 


Ene anp and Norway in the eleventh cen- 


tury: reign of Edward the Confessor in 
England, 357; Earl Godwin and _ his 
family described by a contemporary, 358 ; 
the Atheling Alfred, 359; sketch of Ed- 
ward’s person and character by one who 
knew him, 361, 362; condition of Eng- 
land in his reign, 363 ; how Canute found, 
and left, England, 364; the Thingman- 
nalid, 365 ; the Vikings of Jomsborg, and 
their rules, 365; the massacre of St. 
Brice’s Day, and its results, 366; slavery 
in England, 367; Earl Godwin’s power 
in England, 368, 369; character of his 
daughter, Queen Eadgitha, 369; the 
troubles of Edward’s reign, 370; the 
scapegrace Sweyn, 371; popular feeling 
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against the Danes, 372; the Normans in 
England, 373; fall of Godwin and his 
family, 374 ; their return from exile, 376 ; 
death of Godwin, 377; who was to be 
Edward’s heir? 379 ; the Normans of the 
eleventh century, 380; Harold (Godwin’s 
son) and William of Normandy, 381 ; 
characters of Harold and Tostig, 382, 
383; death of Edward the Confessor, 
385; Edward’s doleful dream, 385, 386; 
Harold King of England, 387; Tostig 
plotting against his brother Harold, 387, 
388 ; he goes to Sweyn Ulfson and Harold 
Hardrada, 389; his game with Harold 
and William, 390; Harold makes ready 
to sail for England, 391 ; Gurth’s dream, 
392; other dreams and visions, 393; 
ominous appearance of a‘comet, 394; 
Harold sails, 395; defeats Edwin and 
Waltheof, 396; pitches his camp at 
Stamford Bridge, 397; York taken, 398 ; 
Harold Godwin’s son marches thither, 
399; Harold Hardrada surprised by his 
namesake, 401; parley between the two 
brothers, Tost'g and Harold, 402, 403; 
battle of Stamford Bridge: death of 
Hardrada, 404, 405; anecdote of Styrkar 
the Constable, 406; Harold Godwin’s 
son suffers the Norwegians to depart in 
their ships, 407; William of Normandy 
lands at Pevensea, 408; battle of Hast- 
ings, 409; character of Hardrada, 409, 
410; Genealogical Tables of the ruling 
families of the three Scandinavian nations, 
410, 411; Hardrada’s bones brought 
back to Norway, 411, 412. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modern,” edited 
by Rev. John Booth, 42 ; how he has exe- 


cuted his task, 42, 43; different styles of |. 


epigram, 44; characteristics of epigram- 
matic composition, 45 ; Catullus and Mar- 
tial, 45; object of the Article, 46; 
Harrington’s epigrams, 46; epigrams 
from Doddridge, Lyttleton, etc., 47-49; 
John Owen, or Audcenus, a Welsh epi- 
grammatist, 49-52; the two Reynoldses, 
52, 53; Richard Crashaw, 53, 54; Dr. 
Archibald Pitcairn, 54; Saunazarius’s 
description of Venice, 55; Santeuil’s de- 
scription of the Seine at Paris, 56 ; Vavas- 
sor and Harder, 56; other specimens of 
Latin epigram, 57 ; specimens of French 
epigrams by various authors, 57-61; 
English epigrams, 61-63; the proper 
domain of epigrammatic writing, 64. 


Geruany, education in, at the close of 


Gold Question, The: new gol 


eighteenth centary, 258 et —_ 262. 
mines and 


prices, 300; causes of unequal altera- 
tion in prices, 301; effect on low prices 
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of additional new gold, 302; Californian 
and Australian gold-fields, 303; the 
general principle which regulates the dis- 
tribution of money, 304; tables of prices 
at Victoria and at Bilbao, 305, 306; 
effects of improvements in the means of 
locomotion, 307; prices in Paris, 308; 
what stationary prices and rising prices 
severally indicate, according to the loca- 
lity, 309 ; social and economic results of 
the closer contiguity of places, 310; to 
what is the dearness of corn, etc., in 1853- 
57, to be attributed ? 311; rise in wages, 
312; pastoral and agricultural statistics, 
313; rise of prices in India, both as 
to provisions and labour, 314-18; mone- 
tary future of India, 318, 323, 324; 
effects of the difficulties of land traffic, 
319; to what causes a high rate of in- 
terest may be ascribed, 320, 321 ; redemp- 
tion of wealth from tle regions of waste, 
322 ; the question as to whether the new 
mines have lowered the value of money in 
England, 323; peculiarity of gold as a 
commodity, 324; stationary, progressive, 
and retrograde communities, 325; yield 
of the gold-fields of Victoria, 325; proba- 
bility of an increase in the supply of the 
precious metals from the American conti- 
nent and elsewhere, 325, 326. 


Hoty Roman Empme; see Roman Empire. 


Iconocrapuy, Christian; see Symbolism. 
Italy : its state and prospects, 459 et seq.; 


unification of, and questions as to its 
practical consequences, 459, 460; nature 
of her dangers, 461; internal elements of 
opposition to the unitarian movement, 
and how affected by the transfer of the 
capital to Florence, 461: the jealousy of 
her municipalities, 462, 463 ; irritation at 
Turin, 464; demonstrations in Naples, 
465; the Piedmontese aristocracy, 466- 
468 ;—Neapolitan outlawry, 469; Parlia- 
mentary Commission on Brigandage, 470 ; 
want of combination among brigands, 
470; its agrarian character, 471; how 
this evil must be dealt with, 471-3 ;-—the 
Roman question, 473 ; the cry for Rome 
as capital, 474-6; religious side of the 
question, 477; the Italian clergy, 478 ; 
prospects ahead, 479, 480 ;—the approach- 
ing general election, 481 ; activity of the 
clerical and reactionary faction, and its 
objects, 482; society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and its operations, 483, 484; 
priestly intimidation, 485, 486 ; measures 
taken by the Grand Penitentiary, 487; 
priestly action at coming elections, 488, 
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Puivoioey, scope of, 265. 
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489 ; results of ecclesiastical opposition to 
Government reform, 490; probable in- 
fluence of Florence, 491; anticipated 
complexion of affairs, 492-94;—the Ve- 
gezzi negotiations, 494-98. 


Lrecn, John, and his etchings, etc., 213, et 


seq.; the ludicrous and its cause, 214; 
physiology and philosophy of laughter, 
215; Sydney Smith on wit and humour, 
216 ; English art-humorists, 217 ; Leech’s 
place among these, 218; the Punch 
dinner, 219; his early life, 220; his ac- 
curacy of eye, 221; abandons the study of 
medicine and becomes artist, 222; his 
‘ sketches in oil,” 223; characteristics of 
Leech, 224; his sense of beauty, 225; 
appreciation of him by many of our best 
artists, 225; Thackeray’s critique, 226-8 ; 
organ-grinders and wood-engravers, 228 ; 
his purity and good taste, 229; his poli- 
tical pencillings, 229; his rendering of 
London cabmen and gamins, 230; his 
personal appearance, 231; a few typical 
woodcuts: The state of the nation— 
D'Israeli measuring the British Lion, 
232; A Breeze, 233; The Conspirators, 
235; The Jocund Morn, 235 ; Staffordshire 
Roughs, 237; Mr. Briggs, 238; Piece 
from the Little Tour in Ireland, 239; 
Arthur and Freddy, 240; The Death in the 
Caravan, 242 ;—the philosophy of dirt: 
anecdotes of Glasgow and Aberdeen chil- 
dren, 241; Sydney Smith on the danger 
of wit and humour, 244. 


Monr Buanc, topography of the chain of, 


137; Windham and Pococke’s visit to 
Chamouni, 138, 139; other early visitors, 
140; sketch-map of the chain, 141; De 
Saussure, 141; position of Mont Blanc 
with relation to the chain of the Alps, 
142; its glaciers, 143; Pierre Martel’s 
expedition, 143, 144; facsimile of his map 
of the valley of Chamouni, 144; survey 
of 1842 : M. Séné’s model, 145 ; the Alpine 
club, 146; the ‘ Gordian knot,” 147; 
Mr. A. Adams Reilly, 147; glaciers of 
Argentiére, Tour, and Salena, 148, 149; 
Mr. Reilly’s survey of 1863, 150-152; 
ascents by him in 1864, 153; passes of 
the great chain, 154, 155; routes of 
ascent, 155; MM. Macquetin and Bri- 
uet’s ascent in 1863, 155; the Col de 
Triolet, 156; importance of Mr. Reilly’s 
map to the tourist, the geographer, and 
the geologist, 156, 157. 





Reuigious Literature :—character of the 


books of any given period indicative of 
its leading tendencies, 413; sermons in 
advertisements, 413; devotional instinct 
revealed in the hold religious literature 
has on the less educated, 414; the true 
province of popular religious literature, 
415; the religious allegory, 416; Bunyan, 
Old Humphrey, 416; the religious story, 
416 ; Hannah More, Mrs. Trimmer, Legh 
Richmond, 416, 417; Mr. C. B. Tayler’s 
stories, 417 ; charm and simplicity of his 
writing, 418; religious tracts and the re- 
sults attributed to them, 418, 419; books 
for a more advanced and cultivated class, 
419; specimen of an improvement upon 
St. Peter, 420; critical remarks on 
‘‘ Heaven our Home,’’ 421-23; Mr. Kil- 
len on infant salvation, 423-25; want of 
humanity and tenderness in our cheap 
devotional literature, 425; its authors 
characterized, 425; illustrations of the 
false and distorted view given by them of 
the Divine character, 426-30; the stand- 
ard of Christian morality lowered by them, 
430; how faith, repentance, power of 
habit, effort, etc., are viewed, 431; dis- 
tinction between sin and vice, 432; evils 
of “ preaching Christ” without enforcing 
its correlative, “‘repentance towards God,” 
432, 433; the department of Christian 
biography, 433; injudiciousness of such 
publications as ‘The Book and its Mis- 
sions,’ 434; statements of Christian 
work often calculated to give an erroneous 
impression, 435 ; desiderata of professedly 
Christian literature, 436. 


Roman Empire, medieval theory of the, 


183, 191, 202; its history the key to the 
whole history of medizeval Europe, 184; 
causes of the neglect of the Imperial his- 
tory, 185, 186; importance of it, 187; the 
idea of the Empire, 188; merits of Mr. 
Bryce’s Essay, 189, 190 ; the Empire and 
the Church, 190, 191; the first and the 
last of the Roman Emperors, 192; the 
early Empire, 193; Rome and Christianity, 
193, 194; the Empire continued in the 
East, 195; assumption of the Empire by 
Charles the Great, 195-7; memorable 
scene of Christmas-day a.p. 800, 197, 
198; position of Charles, 199, 200; divi- 
sion of the Empire, 201 ; Otto the Third, 
and the Empire under him, 202, 203; 
union of the functions of German King 
and Roman Emperor, 204, 205; decline 
and fall of the Empire, 205.207 ; résumé 
of its history, 208, 209; influence of the 
revival of classical learning on men’s 
ideas of the Empire: theory of Dante, 
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209; the steps by which Germany sank 
from a kingdom into a confederation, 210 ; 
the Empire and its modern counterteits, 
211, 212. 


£cuoots and Schoolmasters, 262. 

Scottish Tourist, rise and progress of, 1; 
definition of the word “tourist,” 2; the 
Romans in Britain, 3; the Irish monks, 
4; the French auxiliaries, 5; Oliver 
Cromwell, 5,6; Richard Franck, 6, 7; 
a tourist of Queen Anne’s reign, 7, 8; 
other early instances, 9, 10; Daniel De 
Foe’s tour, 11, 14,17; Dr. Johnson, 14, 
18 ; the poets and Scottish scenery, 18, e¢ 
seq.; James Alves, 18; Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, 19; Pierce Gillies, 19, 20; Shak- 
speare, 20; old poem from the Black 
Book of Taymouth, 21-24; how the Low- 
landers regarded the Highland reivers, 
23, 24; Drummond of Hawthornden, 25, 
33; Lord Stirling, 25, 26; ‘* Albania,” 
an anonymous piece, 26; Smollett’s ode 
on Leven Water, 27; James ‘Thomson 
and Alexander Ross, 28; waterfalls, 29, 
30 ; influence of rivers, 31-35; the Don 
and the Dee, 32; the poet-laureate of the 
Tay—‘‘ The Muses ‘Threnodie,” by H. 
Adamson, 32-36; the Clyde and its cata- 
racts described by the elder John Wilson, 
30, 34, 35; Dunkeld, 36; Highland 
scenery and the influences to which its 
popularity is due, 36; Thomas Pennant, 
36, 37 ; Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, 
37, 38; Robert Burns, 38 ; Macpherson’s 
Ossian, 38, 39; Sir Walter Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, 39; Patrick Graham, dis- 
coverer of the Trossachs, 39-41. 

Spain, various motives for visiting, 65; 
books on, 66, 67; events of the present 
reign, 67-69; the Constituent Cortes of 
1837, 70; regency of Espartero, 71; his 
fall, 72, 73 ; ministry of Lopez, 73; pre- 
sidency of Olozaga, 73, 74; constitution 
of 1845, 75-78; revolution of 1854, 76, 
77; O'Donnell and the “‘ Union Liberal,”’ 
78, 79; fall of the O’Donnell Cabinet in 
1863, 80; the present government, 81: 
the Queen, 81 ; constitution of the Cortes, 
82; the administration, 82, 83; criminal 
law, 83 ; ministry of interior, 84; police, 
charitable institutions, lunatic asylums, 
84, 85; material revival, 85-88; finance, 
89, 90 ; war department : army, 91; navy, 
92;—colonies, and foreign affairs, 92, 
93; present ministry, 93, 94; parties in 
Spain, 95; the press, 95, 96; literature 
and education, 97; schools and univer- 
sities, 97-100; religious condition, 100- 
102; difficulties to be contended with, 
103 ; question of the dynasty, 103; true 





policy of Spain, 104, 105; the complete 
regeneration of Spain of great importance 
to Britain, 106. 


Symbolism in Christian Art: Holman 


Hunt's picture of the Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple, 437 ; purposes of 
the first application of Christian art, 437 ; 
earliest specimens and objects ; subjects 
in the Catacombs, 437, 438; the cross 
and other marks as means of identifica- 
tion, 438; the nimbus, its various forms, 
and their significance, 439, 440; Eastern 
and Western Symbolism, 440; origin of 
the nimbus, 441; representation of the 
brightness on the face of Moses, 442; 
Mr. Millais’s Parable of the ‘Tares, 442, 
443 ; pictures of,our Lord’s agony in Geth- 
semane by Bellini and Rembrandt, 443, 
444; the law of unity of feeling illustrated 
in Enoch Arden, 445; the object of the 
ancient painter the expression of spiritual 
feeling, 445, but this afterwards limited 
by a condition: to express by means of 
the beautiful, 446; representation of the 
invisible, 446,—of the Divine Persons, 
447 ; symbolism of the hand, 447, after- 
wards departed from, 448 ; causes of the 
rarity of representation of the Father, 449; 
this subject discussed by M. Didron, 449- 
52; examination of Didron’s evidence for 
the argument that, in art, the Virgin 
sometimes takes the place of the Father, 
452-454; Moses and the Burning Bush, 
452, 453 ; reasons of dissent from Didron’s 
conclusion, 454; pictorial representation 
of the Third Person of the Trinity, 455 ; 
variety of the scenes in which the Son is 
represented, 456; other ways of repre- 
senting Christ, 457; lessons to be drawn 
from the united conceptions, in art, of 
successive ages of the Church, 458. 


Tests in English Universities, 107 ; impor- 


tance of the question of University exten- 
sion and reform, 107; merits of tests and 
their abstract truth to be distinguished, 
108 ; clerical subscription and university 
subscription quite distinct, 108; history 
of the test question, 109: statement of 
the existing laws both as to universities 
and as to colleges, 110, 111 ; the univer- 
sity test system tried in three points, 112 ; 
true functions of the university, 113; 
moral evils of the test system, 114, 115; 
why the test is maintained, 116; it 
aggravates religious doubts, 117; and 
disturbs the relation between pupil and 
tutor, 118 ; its effect on the teachers, 119; 
grounds on which tests are defended, 119, 
120; rights of the Established Church, 
121; aspects of the test towards Dissen- 
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ters, 122, 123; the universities national 
institutions, 123 ; religious teaching of 
the universities, 124-26 ; want of harmony 
at Oxford even among Churchmen, 126; 
supposed practical difficulties in the way 
of the removal of tests, 127, 128 ; compro- 
mises :—the declaration of bona fide mem- 
bership, 129; permission of non-Anglican 
halls, 130; Mr. Bouverie’s scheme, 131 ; 
parliamentary debates of last session, 
132; true policy of the Church of Eng- 
land, 133, 134; prospects of University 
extension, 135. 


University Tests in England; see Tests. 


Wor, Friedrich A., Life of, by Dr. Arnoldt, 
245; parentage and early life, 246, 247; 
his impetuosity at school, 248; removal 
to the University of Géttingen, 249 ; Phil- 
ology versus Theology, 249; Heyne’s 
treatment of him, 250-253 ; severe illness, 
and its results, 253; his odd way of fol- 
lowing a lecture without attending it, 
254 ; appointment to an assistant-master- 
ship at Ilfeld, 255 ; promoted to be Rector 
of Osterode school, 257; invited to a 
chair in the University of Halle, 257; 
educational reform, 258, 259; Trapp and 
Niemeyer, 259, 260; Wolf's opening 
semester, 260; his despondency and ulti- 
mate success, 261; schools and school- 





masters, 262 ; the Philological Seminary, 
263; classical literattire, 264; scope of 
philology, 265; Wolf’s view of Univer- 
sity instruction, 266; his method as a 
teacher, 267-270; ideal of classical train- 
ing, 271; writings of Wolf, 272; edi- 
tions of classics, 273; Prolegomena to 
Homer, 273-76; impression produced by 
them on the course of classical learning, 
276; their reception by the learned 
world, 277; by the poets, 278; Voss and 
Goethe, 279; Herder’s opposition, 280, 
281; Heyne’s notice of the Prolegomena, 
281-83 ; publication of Cicero's orations, 
283; Wolf’s antipathy to writing, 284; 
his general habits as a professor, 285, 
286; eminent pupils, 287; his relations 
with his students, 287, 288; William von 
Humboldt, 288; Wolf’s friends and cor- 
respondents, 289, 290 ; Halle catastrophe, 
291; Goethe’s advice on this occasion, 
292 ; removal to Berlin: official life there, 
293 ; his impracticability, 294 ; a blighted 
existence, 295; his insupportable rer- 
emptoriness, 296; approach of the end, 
297; his personal appearance and char- 
acter, 298, 299. 


Women of Letters: relations of the female 


sex to literary culture, 327 ; its position 
between the era of Addison and Johnson, 
and between the latter and our own, 328 ; 
“blue-stockings,” 329; Lucy Aikin, 330- 
336; Joanna Baillie, 336-9; Caroline IF’. 
Cornwallis, 339-56. 





EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, 
PRINTER TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
































